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LIBERTYs 
LUXURIOUS SETTEES 


DESIGNED TO ACCORD 
WITH I7™ AND 18 
CENTURY SURROUNDINGS 


ILLUSTRATIONS CANNOT BE FORWARDED 


LIBERTY &CQ REGENT ST. LONDON w | 


Autumn and Winter Residence in Town. 


a Touse, view the 


Before Opening 
FAMILY SUITES 


Or THE 


CONNAUGHT 


(late Coburg) HOTEL 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Unique situation. Between BerkrELey and GRosVENOR SQUARES. 
An Up-to-date Hotel with the atmosphere of a Gentleman's 
Mansion. Hotel Life these times saves money and worry. 





WHITELEYS 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


All Removals are carried out by men of long 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, 
reliable and strictly reasonable in. price. 


ESTIMATES FREE 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, W 








SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


CRETONNES, 


PRINTED LINENS, 


AND TAFFETAS, 


Curtains, etc. 








for Loose Covers of Furniture, 





CEREBOS 


SALT 
BRITISH AND BEST 


In 4d., Zid. and 1/2 Tins. 


Bournville 
Cocoa 


“Of special importance 
to workers during 


these strenuous times. 
The Lancet, 
Dec. 16th, 1916. 


3?) 


MADE BY CADBURY 





SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/-, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


cr direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 














TYRES 


“Come the rough edges of the earth 
and Avon Tyres withstand ’em. 


” 
THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 


19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


The faithful services of the horse to man at all times merit his being 
treated with JUSTICE. The horse is the only animal who is treated more 


NOT ONLY FIT MEN BUT OUR FIT HORSES, 

man’s energy servants, are in far in large numbers, leaving only the ee and 
less efficient here. Grave cases of ILL-TREATMENT through OVERWORK, OVER- 
LOADING, and INSUFFICIENT FEEDING are coming to the notice of the N ATIONAL 
EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE (the League which secured the PIT PONIES PRO- 
TECTION ACT). Observe for yourself in the Streets. 

PLEASE HELP THE LEAGUE TO HELP THE HORSES and eupuces 

our National Campaign to secure for them JUSTICE and FAIR PLAY. 


Write to-day to FRANCIS A. COX, Sec., N.E.D.L., New Southgate, London, 











CHURCH REST. RECREATION & COMFORT 





ARE GIVING 


to our gallant Soldiers and Sailors at home 
and in every theatre of war. Many scores of 
them are under shell-fire on the Western Front. 


60 along the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 
MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents £200; Equipment £100. 


Cheques crossed *‘ Barclay’s, a/c Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, Ww. i 


ARMY 
HUTS 














CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 
VIGTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barelay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
Grorce Watts, Secretary. 


CANCER HOSPITAL crep). 











(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 

All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuring a Governor’s Letter, 
‘each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts &Co. SECRETARY: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W.Howe.i 





3,021 In-Patients. 


Attendance; 
last year. 


re. GNorthern Central Hospital, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (7° '*rorst Genera! Hospital) NEEDS HELP. 


£5,000 
REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
400 Beds for 
Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers and 
Civilian Patients. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Seeretaru, 





WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


22,000 received since 1881, including 
1,500 of men on Active Service, 
4,800 now in the Homes. 


Will YOU help 


in this 
URGENT NATIONAL WORK P 
Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Halli, Kennington Road, London, S.E.11. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to ‘‘ Waifs & Strays.” 











SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 


Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9, Note tol 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 


Vice-President— President— Treasurer— 


'8—Our Last Annuai Report, 











SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELPP 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


LOL 
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at the Cottesmore Hunt Kennels, Oakham, take 
students for acourse of four weeks. or longer if 
desired, in Itural and Horticultural 


limited number of “ loan trainings,” fee payable 
in instalments when in situation. For full 
particulars apply Miss BROCKLEBANK, Com- 
mandant, Wing Grange, Oakham. 


THE WOMEN'S LEGION 
TRAINING CENTRE 


; fee £1 a week inclusive. Also a 





THE WOMEN’S LEGION. 


THe MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY 


and the following Competitions will 

open to Women Workers Na BOTs the 
United Kingdom: MILKING, BUTTER- 
MAKING, PLOUGHING, HEDGE- 


For Schedule an: all 
apply to the Hon. Secretary, G. E. Gipson, 


President: 


AGRICULTURAL 
COMPETITIONS 


will be held at 
Oakham, Rutland on the 27th Sept., wou? 


TRIMMING. PITCHING & LOADING, 
RIDING and DRIVING. 
Prizes amounting to £20 in each section 
will be offered. 
There will be no entrance fees. 
Entries will only be received from 
Ist to 14th oo mber. 
urther particulars, 


36, High Street, Uakham. 





WALL AND WATER GARDENS 


-—~ — at the Offices of ** Country Life,” Ltd. 


ST. EDITH’S SCHOOL, 
BRACKLEY, 


A Woodard School for Girls. 
Fees: 150 guineas a year. 


Headmistress: MISS E. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(Late of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 


HE House is a magnificent mansion, 


above sea level, and is ideally convenient 
for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There 
are eleven acres of gardens and playing 


fields. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


While aiming at a thorough general 
education, it is intended to pay special 
aitention to languages, music and art. 


Enquiries should be directed to Miss 
PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northauts. 





Wanted, experienced. 


NORTHANTS. Posts vacant for Head “a 


Under-gardeners. Apply— 


WOMEN’S FARM & GARDEN UNION, 
50, Upper Baker Street, 
London, N.W. 1. 


ARE YOU IN DOUBT as to your Child's 
TURE? if so, consult the 


ASSOCIATION. 

Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Established 1904. 

A CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE BUREAU DEAL- 

ING WITH ALL EDUCATIONAL MATTERS AN 

‘RAINING AFFECTING FUTURE CAREERS, 

APPOINTMENTS FOUND. PUPILAGES NEGO- 

TIATED.—ADDRESS THE SECRETARY. 


HARPER ADAMS 








situated on high table land 400 feet 





NEWPORT, SALOP. 


This Residential College provides complete 
Practical and Sc entific Courses in Agr.culture 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


12/6 net; by post 13/- By MISSGERTRUDE JEKYI.L. 





*. Tavistock Street. Covent Garden. W.C. 2 


CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 


Published at the Offices of “ COUNTRY LIFE,” 





6s. Net, by post 6s. 4d. 
For Prospectus, apply to Principal, 





LTD.., 20, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, W.C 2. ; >DWOR’ TOULKES sc., F.E S. 


F. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.SC., 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


CONSULS OF THE 
FUTURE 


OR many years past opinion has been practically 

unanimous that the British consul as he is and as 

he was before the war stood much in need of reform. 

There were exceptions, some of them brilliant, but 

taking the class as a whole they failed to develop the 
sagacity and enterprise which made the German Conswh a 
more efficacious instrument for widening the commerce of 
his country. To-day, when a rapidly increasing National Debt 
makes a policy of Reconstruction, or Increased Productivity 
as we prefer to call it, imperative, it is felt that an improve- 
ment of our Consular Service is an essential preliminary 
to the expansion of our foreign trade. That is the most 
vital and essential point in the report on Commercial Intelli- 
gence issued officially as a White Book on Friday last. En 
passant it may be said that the way in which the publica- 
tion of the aforesaid document was managed or mismanaged 
will not go far to reassure the public as to the business 
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capacity of the officials concerned. It was not issued gener- 
ally to the Press till Friday afternoon, but several newspapers 
had it the night before. Journalists being only human, 
the effect is plainly noticeable in the cold comments of those 
who were not fortunate enough to secure an early copy. 
We do not touch on this by way of complaint, but only to 
enforce the moral that leakages of this kind, which are not 
confined to one department, but occur in all, point to the 
need of internal reform. 

Unfortunately the recommendations made are halting and 
ill calculated to achieve any real improvement, or do more than 
keep the word of promise to the ear but break it to the sense. 
That will be made apparent by a brief consideration of what 
is wanted and why the present arrangements do not provide 
the right sort of men. Of old the grievance was that Consul- 
ships were bestowed by patronage, but since the year 1904 
the method has been by examination. Still, the necessary 
amount of improvement has not been attained. It will be 
made only when ambitious, highly educated young men with a 
turn for business recognise in the Consular Service the opening 
to a career which will compare favourably with that of any 
other open to them. Obviously, to begin with, appropriate 
salaries must be provided. But the chance of ultimately 
securing a Satisfactory income is not sufficient in itself. 
It is equally incumtent that advancement shall not, 
like kissing, go by favour, and at this point we come in 
contact with the muddle in the Government scheme. 
Admittedly there are difficulties, or at least one great 
difficulty, in the way. The collection of foreign commercial 
intelligence is in the hands of officials belonging to two 
separate departments, the Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade, the former acting through its Commercial Attachés, 
and the latter through the Consuls. Therefore in the manner 
of officialdom it is proposed to make a Dual Control, and that 
the new Commercial Intelligence Department shall be repre- 
sented in Parliament by a Parliamentary Secretary who will be 
at one and the same time Additional Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Foreign Office and Additional Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. On the face of it this looks a very 
undesirable arrangement. The counter proposal is to 
establish a new Ministry of Commerce, for it is felt that divided 
responsibility means divided counsel, and therefore hesitation, 
vacillation and lack of promptitude in decision. A single 
head to a single body is, at any rate, the natural arrangement. 
But it all depends in the end on the amount of importance 
attached to the change. If it is offered merely as a sop to 
public opinion, then it does not matter; but if the politicians 
are really infected with the determined enthusiasm of business 
men who believe that this is only a first step towards a 
tremendous move forward in British prosperity, they will not 
hesitate to bestow as much care in securing efficiency in this 
commercial corps as in the Army or Navy. 

On another page we publish an important and highly 
interesting article on the subject from the very competent 
pen of Mr. Watson Rutherford, M.P. He rightly assumes 
that the organisation of Commercial Intelligence must be 
regarded as the corner stone of Industrial Reconstruction. 
Others have dwelt upon the great need of putting to com- ' 
mercial use the vast amount of new machinery which has 
been accumulated for the purpose of making munitions. 
But all this will be in vain unless pains are taken to 
extend British ramifications abroad and, in one word, 
enlarge the number of customers of our factories. The 
only way in which this can be done on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance of the business is by organis- 
ing our means for collecting commercial intelligence abroad. 
In other words, the work which has only been partially and 
not very effectually done by the Commercial Attachés of 
the Embassies and the Consular Service must be made 
thorough and efficient. Mr. Rutherford does not consider 
that the means recommended in the White Paper are suffi- 
cient to that end, and we trust his alternative suggestion 
will be given its proper weight. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a new portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Guy 
Charteris, whose marriage to the elder surviving son of 
the Earl of Wemyss took place in 1912 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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CORRESPONDENT who had a good deal to do 
with the late Lord Grey from the agricultural 
point of view, sends the following note about 
him: “Lord Grey presented the best example I 
have ever met of the open mind. He was ever 

ready to try an experiment, an attitude very desirable 
in an industry characterised by so much conservatism as 
agriculture. One of the first of his experiments was that 
of introducing co-operation between landlord, farmer and 
tenant, in his farm of Wark in Northumberland. The farm 
is one of the most fertile in the United Kingdom, but un- 
fortunately the times were bad and the labourers, although 
very glad to receive a share of the profits, resented the lack 
of such share in bad years; and the scheme eventually fell 
through, though it was greatly believed in by, among others, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. That was at the time when he was still 
Mr. Albert Grey. After acceding to the title he became 
greatly interested in the Public House Trust, one of the most 
successful of the movements with which his name will be 
associated. During the last few years he developed a very 
great interest in the scientific agriculture of Continental 
countries, and had ideas for advancing it in this country. 
In everything his solicitude was mostly for the amelioration 
of the lot of the worker. One of his last schemes was a very 
successful one for improving the cultivation of cottage 
gardens in his native county. He succeeded in this partly 
by energetic exhortation and partly by a system of prize- 
giving which stimulated the Northumbrian cottagers to very 
great activity. The productivitv of their gardens showed 
a very great increase this year.” 






BY the bye, the Germans made a curious mistake in regard 

to his death. They had seen an intimation of it in the 
papers and failed to recognise that the Lord Grey referred 
to was Earl Grey. They jumped to the conclusion that it 
was Viscount Grey, the Sir Edward Grey of whom they had 
made a bugbear during the war. With characteristic ill- 
manners they chose what they thought the moment of his 
death for a general attack upon him. In this country their 
abuse is only amusing. Whatever be the shortcomings of 
Sir Edward Grey—we choose the name by which he is best 
known in Germany—no sane human being who knows any- 
thing about the man or his history, would assert that a war- 
like propensity was one. He has ever been as near a pacifist 
as is compatible with a sense of honour. Even the Germans 
themselves admitted that it was to his anxiety for peace 
that a settlement in the Balkans was due, and it stands out 
as a fact never to be lost sight of in history that till the very 
last moment he pleaded that the quarrel between Austria 
and Serbia ought to be settled at a conference. It was 
this proposal that the Kaiser ignored, his doing so more than 
anything else stamping him as being the prime instigator 
of the war. It would, of course, serve little use to argue 


all this out with the enemy—whose rulers are undoubtedly 
as well aware of the truth as we are ourselves—but the 
facts are so common a possession in this country that 
all the bad language in the world could not affect the 
position which Sir Edward Grey holds in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 
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AS was only to have been expected, President Wilson’s 

reply to the Pope has proved a bone of contention during 
the past week. It had the undeniable merit of being written 
with a boldness, terseness and vigour which could leave no 
ground for misunderstanding. Mr. Wilson was polite and 
respectful to the Pope, but he left no room for doubt about 
his opinion of the Kaiser. The results are just what might 
have been expected. Reasonable opinion throughout the 
world supports the President, and the Germans, failing 
effective argument, have pelted the head of the American 
Republic with abuse. They thoroughly distort the language 
and meaning of the reply. President Wilson with great 
moderation confined himself in the main to the statement 
that no pledge or understanding on the part of Germany 
would be considered valid unless it had the endorsement 
of the German people as well as that of the Kaiser. Mr. 
Wilson rested his claim for so much on the unmistakable 
inference that unless the people of Germany agree to what 
is being done, voluntarily and spontaneously, then it would 
be idle to exact a pledge from the military or ruling classes. 


"THE general desire for peace may be gauged by the manner 

in which all the nations at war are turning their eves 
towards the policy of reconstruction which must follow the 
stoppage of hostilities. We must prepare for peace as 
Wwe never prepared for war. The most important step 
towards this is to improve and organise our Commercial 
Intelligence regarding foreign couniries. Everybody should 
read the Memorandum on the subject issued last week and 
then study what Mr. Watson Rutherford has to say in this 
week’s number. It may be taken for granted that England 
never will imitate Germany altogether in this respect, because 
it is foreign to our character that young men should be 
planted as spies in every bank and great mercantile office 
for the purpose of watching and reporting what their aims 
and methods are. We know that Great Britain would 
never condescend to this. On the other hand, it is incumbent, 
if our factories are going to be enlarged and kept going, that 
our merchants should be kept fully aware of the requirements 
of customers in all parts of the world. For that information 
they must rely on Commercial Attachés to the Embassies 
and our Foreign Consuls. Therefore the first step of recon- 
struction in commerce is to improve the Intelligence Depart- 
ment ; in other words, reform and adapt to its present needs 
the Consular system. 


THE CHANGELING. 
(Foe* F, A.C: A," 
What shall I make your little shirt of 
“Why, of the white bog-cotton !’ 
We must send for a faérie weaver then, 
For O! 
The over word that your people sing, 


I have forgotten 
When they weave their webs of cotton. 


What shall [ make vour little kilt of— 
‘Wool that the brambles hold, 

Stolen from off the farmer’s sheep 

As they go home to the fold. 

For that’s what the faérie people do 
To keep themselves from the cold!” 


What shall I make your little shoes of ——? 
“A flitter-mouse wing is good, 
Go down and fetch me the Leprechaun 
Who lives in the Quicken Wood, 
And tell him to make me a pair of shoes 
With little red heels of wood !”’ 
Joan CAMPBELL. 


"THE controversy between Mr. Gerard, late United States 

Ambassador at Berlin, and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
late German Chancellor, promises to enrich the vocabulary 
of politics. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg described American 
diplomacy as exemplified at the hand of the American 
Ambassador as ‘“shirt-sleeve diplomacy.’”’ Probably he 
meant something offensive, but the description is not one 
that the Americans need reject. After all, war is carried 
out in shirt-sleeves and not in full dress, and the meaning 
of the phrase is obviously that the American method is 
direct, straight, and free of undercurrent or insinuation. 
Mr. Gerard, not to be outdone in a contest of wit with the 
German Chancellor, retorted by describing German diplomacy 
as “ back-stairs diplomacy.” Its effect in the case before us 
was that it plunged almost the whole world into the bloodiest 
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war in history. “I believe,’ says Mr. Gerard, “ the people 
of a nation are entitled to know what is going on.” His 
words are winged by the accumulating proof of the secret 
intrigue and backstairs diplomacy to which William has 
resorted for years past. 


ON another page Mr. Vendelmans gives a report of one of 

the smaller matters he is attending to on the Dartmoor 
property of the Duchy of Cornwall. It will readily be under- 
stood that the real labour at present is that of preparing the 
waste for cultivation next year. The land has to be ploughed 
and drained ; a quantity of stones have had to be taken out ; 
roadmaking has been begun; and an arboretum has been 
formed for use and instruction. The demonstration plot 
of which Mr. Vendelmans gives an account is designed to 
show that with the proper treatment the bleak wastes of 
Dartmoor may be induced to yield crops that would not be 
thought bad on the oldest cultivated land in the country. 
We show a photograph of one or two of the turnips, 
and in the room where this is written there are some splendid 
examples of oats and grass which have been grown this year. 
Unfortunately, they are not in a condition to be photographed, 
as circumstances prevented them from being carried straight ; 
but it is easy to see that the crops must be heavy and good. 


A SENSATION of the week has been the publication in 

the New York Herald of a singular correspondence which 
passed between the German Emperor and the Czar of Russia 
in 1904. The letters came to light owing to the search made 
into the secret archives of the Russian Government by the 
revolutionary leaders. How intimate the writers were can 
be judged from the fact that the Kaiser in them signs himself 
“Willy ” and the Czar “ Niky.”’ The main point of interest 
lies in the unanswerable proof they furnish that in 1904 
the Kaiser’s animosity against England was as strong as it 
is now. It will be remembered that when the Hull fishermen 
were shot at from a Russian ship in the middle of the night 
and numbers of them killed and their vessels destroyed, 
it was found necessary for the British Government to make 
strong representations to Petrograd. A rumour got into the 
papers that the Kaiser had seized the occasion to work up 
a conspiracy against Great Britain. The foreign correspon- 
dents from whom it emanated had evidently been well 
informed. The Kaiser did try to draw Russia into an alliance, 
and the Czar, for the moment at any rate, agreed to enter. 
They thought to bring pressure to bear upon France to make 
her a third member of a European alliance, the ultimate 
aim of which was to crush Great Britain. Thus out of his 
own mouth the German Emperor is condemned. Even while 
he was paying what appeared to be the most friendly visits 
to this country he was hand in glove with the Pan-Germans 
who were intent on world power or downfall. 


[T was an excellent idea on the part of the Government to 

organise the collection of blackberries for the purpose of 
making jam for the soldiers. There is no combination they 
like better than blackberries and apples. Fortunately, 
there seems to be an extraordinarily fine crop of the latter 
this year, no doubt a considerable number had been blown 
down by the gales, but even so, an abundance will be left 
so that apples should be a very cheap fruit in the autumn. 
Blackberries, too, are making a good appearance. In various 
parts of the country, however, the blackberry is in the way 
of being curtailed as to quantity. If there is one thing the 
modern farmer is more determined about than another, 
it is the reduction of the great rambling hedge of wild 
rose and bramble, thorn and sloe, spreading over many 
square yards of land. 
tivate right up to the hedge, it is evident that he must 
curtail the supply of blackberries. 


HOW the artist fashions the little world in which he hopes 

to engage the interest of his readers is always an object 
of pleasant and legitimate curiosity, and we feel sure that 
the account given in another part of the paper of the metheds 
pursued by the late Mr. Henry James will receive pleased 
attention. It was the custom of the novelist to make 
beforehand a model of what he calls his machine, in order 
that he might be sure that the joints worked separately 
and well. The model took the form of notes which it was his 
habit to destroy when the work was completed. But in the case 
of his posthumous novel ‘“ The Ivory Tower,” the Editor, 
Mr. Percy Lubbock, has taken the wise course of printing 
the notes as an appendix to the volume. The method of 


Henry James will undoubtedly lead to comparison with the 
methods followed by other great novelists. Each individual 
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writer has his own way of proceeding, which is a part 
of his personality. One of the best known is that of Balzac 
who, when writing his ‘“‘ Comédie Humaine,”’ was in the habit 
of first putting down the main points of his composition on 
a card, which in the slang of a later day might have been 
called a “ potted novel.” This he enlarged to a sheet, and 
repeated the process again and again until it grew into one 
of those bulky tales with which we are familiar. 


'THACKERAY’S way was in direct contrast to this. His 

very best writing was done, like that of Dickens, for 
serial publication, and it was difficult to get the instalments 
out of him. Many would attribute this to the putting off 
habit which is foolishly attributed to writers. It is not that 
at all. But a creative thinker is never content with the 
perfection of his work. He would go on improving and 
strengthening it till the day of doom, and does not want 
to put pen to paper till he sees his way right through it. 
Probably the best of Thackeray’s work, considered as 
writing, is to be found in ‘Henry Esmond,” the 
chapters of which were after much delay usually finished in 
red-hot haste at the Reform Club. Thackeray proceeded 
where the spirit willed. He did not formulate a complete 
conception before beginning to work. Neither did Sir Walter, 
unless, indeed, it were, as suggested, that he practically com- 
posed the novel in what the onlooker considered hours of 
idleness during which he sat as one in a dream. On the 
other hand, the picture is well remembered of him sitting 
before the window in Castle Street, Edinburgh, and turning 
over foolscap page after foolscap page till he had completed 
the two thousand words a day which was his allotted task. 


THE WALER. 
You only know him groomed and combed 
And bridled on parade ; . 
I know the paddocks where he roamed, 
I saw him roped and made. 


I saw him on the Lachlan plain 
Unbranded and un-thrown, 

With mud upon his tangled mane 
And forelock backward blown. 


I saw him in the breaker’s vard 
Bereft of half his pride, 

The foam upon his shoulder starred, 
The sweat upon his side. 


He loved the wide-fenced fields, and I, 
Who loved those fields as dear, 

Lived with him where the long plains lie 
Six hundred leagues from here. 


You only know him groomed and combed, 
A charger on parade, 
I know the paddocks where he roamed 


Ere he was roped and made. 
WILL OGILVIE. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH used, at any rate in his early 

and, perhaps, his best work, to follow an entirely different 
plan. He first wrote out his story in the pellucid and simple 
English of which he was a master. It is a pity some of those 
early drafts could not be published now. Many years ago 
the present writer had the privilege of seeing one of them, 
and the English of it seemed to him at the time to approach 
perfection. It is doubtful if any real improvement were 
effected by the addition of the epigrams and witticisms 
which afterwards made the pages scintil.c‘e. If one thinks 
of it, the style of Fielding is as full of wit as that of any other 
of our great English writers, but it flows as placidly as a 
deep river, the irony and laughter coming like natural bubbles 
to the surface. The way in which Fielding’s histories, as 
he loved to call them, became developed from the original 
intention goes far to show that Harry did not take the trouble 
to work out an elaborate scheme before he set his pen seriously 
to task. Although these methods succeeded with the men 
who adopted them, they are inimitable. If anybody wishes 
for an example that they can carry out, they must turn to 
Anthony Trollope, who formulated the theory that the 
principal assurance of success was to adopt the cobbler’s 
wax theory, that is to say, you glue yourself to a chair as 
though you had sat down on cobbler’s wax and could not 
move till the allotted space has been filled with writing. 
This, at any rate, has the merit of pointing out a course that 
anyone may follow. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF COMMERCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


By W. WatTson RUTHERFORD, 


N the twenty years before the war the Germans secured 

great trade expansion, chiefly by trickery and deceit. 

In addition to their system of trade Consular Repre- 

sentatives in every market in the world, a German spy 

was placed in almost every shipping office, merchant’s 
office and bank in Great Britain, France, Italy, North and 
South America, and elsewhere. These patriotic scoundrels, 
introduced under the pretext of learning the language, 
worked for less than half wages and received the rest of their 
remuneration from their real masters in Berlin, to whom 
they forwarded periodical bulletins of intelligence. 

A further part of this trade conspiracy was attained 
by the establishment in Germany (and nowhere else) of a 
laige number of reinsurance companies. These companies, 
operating in England, the United States and other places, 
were apparently harmless. They took portions of the risks 
of the British and other offices, and had the obvious recom- 
mendation of not being constituted so as to compete for 
first-hand business. One of the means employed for extend- 
ing their reinsurance connection (largely carried out in Italy) 
was to appoint as their local agent some relative of the general 
manager of the insurance company. It is, of course, well 
known that practically every consignment of goods or 
products from one country to another must be insured, 
and by participating in such insurance by means of the 
reinsurance full particulars were obtained of almost every 
important consignment, viz., the name of the manufacturer, 
the place of manufacture, the special features of the goods, the 
price, the name of the purchaser in the foreign country, and 
the method and cost of transport. This information derived 
from all these various sources was tabulated in Berlin. 

Shortly afterwards, if any line of manufacture and outlet 
appeared to be worth appropriating, a German emissary arrived 
at the buyer’s place of business, and if unable to promise 
other advantages which would secure the trade, booked his 
orders on the footing of six month’s credit, against the British 
practice of requiring prompt cash for the goods f.o.b. 

If the German manufacturers who thus acquired the trade 
previously British had been compelled in every instance to 
stand out of their money for periods of six months, there would 
have been an early limit to their activities. This, however, 
was not the case, because a paternal German Government 
arranged a Banking Committee at Berlin which discounted 
these bills and gave the manufacturers the money. The 
Banking Committee, consisting of representatives of the largest 
German banking institutions, were helped to do this discount 
business by a State guarantee of a considerable percentage 
of the risk of the bill, in all cases where the German trade 
Consular Representative certified that the buyer was, in 
his opinion, a safe and responsible person. The sequel was 
that these discounted bills were in batches subsequently 
rediscounted in London, through the large German or semi- 
German financial houses and through the brokers. It was, 
therefore, to a large extent British money which financed the 
German manufacturer and enabled him to give credit and 
steal the business of his British competitor. 

If the British manufacturer made an effort to retain his 
connection by offering similar credit, he was soon obliged 
to discontinue the practice, owing to the disinclination of 
the British banks to grant their customers discount of such 
foreign acceptances. It was, of course, only natural that 
the London bankers advancing money on foreign bills would 
always prefer a bill which had the endorsement of such a 
well known institution as the Disconto or the Deutsche Bank, 
and would look with disfavour on a six months’ bill drawn 
by Jones, Smith and Co. on a foreign customer in some 
place they had never heard of. 

The result was that British money was used to oust 
the British manufacturer from his trade and hand over the 
_ business to the German. Now, if we were not all of us so 
deadly interested in the progress of the military war, and so 
engrossed in the problems of that war and the urgent home 
questions directly arising out of it, there is little doubt that 
the British public, realising the German trade conspiracy, 
would insist on measures being now concerted in order to 
meet with adequate organisation the reopening of the German 
trade war on the day when peace is signed. 


M.P. 


In the meantime, what is our Government doing ? 
Last Friday, August 31st, a White Paper was published, 
being a Joint Memorandum by the Foreign Office and the 
Board of Trade. This Memorandum states that it has 
been approved by the War Cabinet, and is a scheme for the 
establishment of what they call ‘‘ An enlarged and more 
efficient Commercial Intelligence Department to foster trade 
after the war.”’ 

A large portion of the Memorandum is taken up by the 
discussion of the differences between the Foreign Office and 
the Board of Trade as to who should control such a depart- 
ment, and the delimitation of influence in appointments, 
direction, promotions, etc. It is a miserable effort, and 
the disclosures it makes are contemptible. British trade 
wants neither the trickery nor the deceit made use of 
in the German system, but it does want an intelligent, 
independent and well organised Consular Department if 
it is to receive any real support in its fight in the markets 
of the world for that portion at least of the trade which 
Great Britain is best equipped to supply 

The Memorandum tells us that ‘ Parliamentary control 
over the new Department will be exercised through a new 
Under-Secretary to be attached jointly to the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign Office, who will be jointly responsible for 
the organisation.”” Lest one of these august bodies who 
have done so much in the past to foster British trade and 
enterprise should fail in its efforts to bring about the 
inefficiency of pre-war days, it would now appear that they 
are both going to take a hand in the work. The Memorandum 
says: ‘‘ There will be a constant interchange of staff between 
the Department and both the Foreign Office and the Board.” 
This arrangement is clearly designed to keep the patronage 
and the promotion in the old hands, and prevent the new 
department from having its own distinct staff and thus being 
able to attract the best men by offering a career and reason- 
able prospects of promotion. Lest there should be any 
doubt on this important point, the Memorandum goes on 
to say: ‘Diplomats and Consuls in training will serve 
for a period in the new Department, which will also 
draw personnel from the Commercial Attaché and Consular 
Services,”’ etc. 

We can well imagine some harassed British manufacturer 
in post-war days whose staff and employ¢s have returned from 
fighting for their country, and for whom work must be found 
if they are to earn their wages and receive the means to live, 
rubbing. his hands with intense satisfaction when he is in- 
formed that in his struggle for a share of the markets of the 
world he can count upon the active and intelligent support 
of “* Diplomats and Consuls in training.’’ Truly we British 
are a most remarkable people ! 

The real remedy will only be found when both the Foreign 
Office and the Board of Trade cease to have any control over 
a properly organised foreign trade department under a Minister 
responsible direct to Parliament, and when it is realised that 
the Commissioners appointed to collect commercial intelli- 
gence and look after the interests of British commerce all 
over the world are a body specially trained for the purpose 
and well paid. Young men acquainted with foreign languages 
and having had sufficient business training can only be 
secured for such a service if it controls all its own appoint- 
ments and promotions, provides adequate remuneration, and 
thus gives scope for a career. 

The Commercial Committee of the House of Commors 
have given some serious attention to the whole problem, 
as also have the Association of Chambers of Commerce. 
At the Inter-Allied Parliamentary Conference of Com- 
mercial Committees held in Paris in May, 1916, it was unani- 
mously determined that the German trade conspiracy should 
not be allowed to be again set on foot after the war, and at 
the Conference held in Rome in June of the present year 
attention was specially directed to the insidious and unfair 
advantages obtained by means of the German reinsurance 
system. Bevond this and outside of some newspaper corre- 
spondence nothing has been done; and it is clear that the 
War Cabiret, in approving of the White Paper now issued 
by the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, cannot have 
taken the whole subject into serious consideration. 
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ON DARTMOOR 


SOME RESULTS ON THE DEMONSTRATION PLOT 


Dressed with half a ton of lime per acre. 


Dressed with half a ton of tribasic phosphates per acre 
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THE DEMONSTRATION PLOT. 


A. B. C. D., ete.—Various crops. 
1.—No manure. 

2—3.—Basic slag. 

4—5.—Basic and potash. 


T the outset it was thought desirable that it should 
be shown on a demonstration plot that the growing 
of crops on the high moor was a workable proposition. 
The results are to be considered as an object-lesson 
in regard to the possibilities of the undertaking. 

In considering them it shouid not be forgotten that the 
soil is reckoned to be about the worst on Dartmoor. It is 
peaty, contains large quantities of rocks and stones, and is 
situated 1,250ft. above sea-level. Two fields of two acres 
each were set aside for the purposes of the demonstration. 
Each field was divided into two portiors. In one a little 
lime was tried, a little tribasic on the other. Both fields 
had been ploughed in the autumn of 1915 and one harrowed 
in 1916. Each half was subdivided into three, so that the 
crops were grown under a great variety of conditions. One- 
third of each 

half field re- 

ceived no lime; : +. eas ox 
another third, were 
one dressing ; the St 2 ad 
other, two dress- 
ings of lime. 
Moreover, each 
of these thirds 
was divided 
into seven plots, 
the first receiving 
no manure, the 
second and the 
third only basic 
slag, the fourth 
and fifth basic 
slag and potash, 
the sixth and 
seventh basic 
slag, potash and 
nitrogen in dif- 
ferent quantities. 
The lime was 
white agricul- 
tural lump lime 
slaked on the 





6-7.—Basic, potash and nitrogen. 

I.—iV .—No extra lime. 

IIl.—V .—Exatra dressing of lime. 
III.—_V1.—Two extra dressings of lime. 


in separately. . Limes and manures were not used extrava- 
gantly, but only in such quantities as a good farmer would use. 
Excepting the nitrogen, they were applied just before sowing 
during the first week in May. The application of lime was 
given too late, but circumstances prevented its being dore 
earlier. The crops on the limed plots suffered from 
this late application at the outset of their growth. This 
result was predicted before the plots were sown, and the 
prophecy has come true. The reasons are very well 
known. The application of basic slag, though applied at 
a time which would generally be considered much too late, 
proved satisfactory. The fact that one field was better 
prepared, having been worked the previous year, has proved, 
as was expected, to be greatly in favour of the crops grown 
on it. On the unlimed and unmanured plots the crops came 
up, but practi- 
cally all dis- 
appeared later 
on. Basic slag 
caused an ap- 
preciable im- 
provement in the 
unmanured plots. 
In many cases 
potash has been 
effective, and 
nitrogen was 
everywhere  suc- 
cessful. Oats in 
the better pre- 
pared field have 
done very well. 
In the other they 
have not pro- 
duced anything 
like such a good 
crop. Moreover, 
oats sown in 
rows and covered 
with soil have 
done much better 
than those sown 


spot. It was SOWN ON MAY 10 UNDER BAD CONDITIONS; CUT ON AUGUST 23. on the top and 
applied just be- Read from left io right: Early Sheepfold, weighed 1lb. 70:., washed and cut, circumference 153ins.; Red simply rolled In. 
fore the manures Paragon, weighed 11b. 3}02., washed and cut, circumference 14%ins.; Purple Top, weighed 1b. 10}0z., [Two _ varieties 
and harrowed washed and cut, circum‘erence 15ins. of oats were 
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used, a white variety and the Black Tartarian. On two 
plots they were, sown in alternate rows, so as to bring them 
under quite similar conditions. The Black Tartarian, as 
generally happens in heather land, gave the best results. 
But a strange thing occurred when the plants had just 
appeared above the surface. Corvide rooted up and 
destroyed a large part of the white oats, leaving the black 
oats very nearly untouched. This accounts for rather thin 
crops. A good sample of a very strong strain, bearing much 
seed, measured on August 23rd 534ins., but it was not vet 
ripe. 

‘ With the oats a few clover seeds were sown. The Dutch 
white clover, the wild white clover, and the broad red clover 
all did well. A sample of broad red clover measured 27}ins. 
Not one plant exists where neither lime nor manures were 
applied. In the well manured plots they are abundant. 

Turnips have answered very well, according to the condi- 
tions in which they have been grown. Three varieties were 
sown in the fields. On August 23rd good samples of Aberdeen 
Purple Top, washed and the leaves cut, weighed 1lb. 10402z., 
and were I5ins. in circumference ; while Red Paragon weighed 
1lb. 340z. and measured 14fins. Some samples of the 
Red Paragon will probably reach 2lb., but the Aberdeen 
Purple Top contained less waste. A fact which shows the 
bleakness of the country is that several turnips were 
blown out of the soil in the stormy weather of August 23rd. 
Turnips generally yield good results on the moor. 

The potato plot was not what it might have been. Some 
good seed of local varieties was used along with King Edward, 
Up-to-Date and British Queen. The seed potatoes of the 
three latter varieties had not been very well stored, so they 
were late in coming up. Moreover, the corvide rooted 
up the first comers among the potatoes, and it is safe to 
assume that many of the best plants were so destroved. 
This is the first time that I have observed this unfortunate 
predilection on the part of these birds. Then on July 27th 
Phytophthora infestans set in. It was observed when only 
two plants were attacked, and the plot was sprayed as soon 
as possible, but even then too late. As there were but two 
small plots of potatoes situated at more than a mile from 
the nearest garden in which potatoes are grown, and as 
practically there are no potatoes grown in the fields on 
Dartmoor, it was not considered worth while to provide a 
sprayer. A great number of plants suffered heavily at the 
time when they were coming into flower and even earlier. 
On August 2oth a leafless plant was rooted up on one of the 
manured parts. It had fourteen potatoes, among which 
four were of a fair size. Considering the conditions, this is 
not bad. If they were sprouted and planted on ridges, which 
would prevent an excess of water from reaching them, they 
would probably be among the paying crops of the 
reclamation. 

Buckwheat grew well. It flowered abundantly, and 
ripened its seed in due season. Thinner sowing would have 
been more advantageous, as well as harrowing in, which was 
not done. It simply was rolled, as there was no proper 
harrow yet on the spot. On August 23rd it was so ripe 
that the storm caused a large quantity of the seed to fall 
from the plants. The seed is used for porridge, also for 
poultry and pigs’ food. Milling turns it to a very fine white 
flour, and the husks are used for packing. Buckwheat is 
certainly a crop that would be profitable. 

The plants of the cabbage tribe are showing some fairly 
good specimens now, but the beginning of their growth was 
certainly unfavourable to the attainment of any remarkable 
results, and the freshly applied lime was very harmful to 
them. Of all the crops these have suffered most from it, 
and it took them a long time to establish themselves. 
Under ordinary circumstances the result would certainly 
have been better. They also should have been planted 
earlier. A much better practice would be to grow the plants 
on well manured high beds or in frames and to plant them 
out. 

Grasses were sown on May gth on part of the two fields. 
Those on the field that was harrowed the year before were 
cut on July 27th, measured on the best plots up to 17ins., 
and vielded an abundant crop which was much appreciated 
by the horses. Here they have done very well indeed, 
while, on the field that was not treated the year before, the 
results have been less favourable, the plants having much 
difficulty in getting rooted. 

Carrots were sown also, but only in the untreated field. 
Here the shortness of labour was felt, perhaps, most of all. 
The taproots have not been able to penetrate the soil. Not- 
withstanding this, plants which happened to be in a more 
favourable spot have developed into very fair samples. 
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The results, except in a few cases, are very satisfactory, 
and clearly point to the possibility of bringing the moor 
under cultivation. Several crops have yielded very good 
returns. It is evident also, as was predicted before the work 
was put in hand, that the soil must be well worked and 
properly manured. Sowing was done as well as possible, 
but with the labour available it was impossible to approach 
perfection ; moreover, it was done too late and there was a 
fortnight of very fine weather on the moor before crops were 
put in, and the soil was so dry for another week that germi- 
nation was checked. The trials were made under definite 
conditions with a certain object in view. They have shown 
plainly that moorland will vield good crops and that waste 
land can be made to pay as well as land which has been 
for a long time under cultivation if the crops are well adapted 
to their situation and properly treated. If one realises that 
local conditions are about the worst which could be met with 
in England—high altitude, bleak country, late spring, high 
rainfall (average Soins.), low temperature and poor moorland 
the results prove that reclamation may be undertaken any- 
where with good hopes of success, notwithstanding the 
general belief that this is impossible. HENRY VENDELMANS. 





NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Vendelmans’ description of the little demonstration 
plot on Dartmoor is the first account of the cultivation which 
has been under preparation for some months. It is a wild 
country, much of which has never been under the plough at 
all, and there are a great many preliminary steps to be taken 
before the cultivation of crops on a large scale can advan- 
tageously be attempted. It is proposed this vear to sow 
considerable areas with winter oats, winter barley, winter 
rve and winter wheat. Very little doubt is entertained that 
excellent crops of the first three mentioned will be secured, 
but it is doubtful whether the wheat will succeed on an 
elevation so great and so exposed. The principal work done 
on the Duchy reclamation hitherto has been confined to the 
necessary ploughing, draining, clearance of rocks and stones, 
and the general adaptation of the moor to agricultural 
purposes. But the cultivation of the little plot has been 
highly instructive. Certain plants have been grown very 
well indeed, and it is assured that in the future most of the 
ordinary farm crops will grow well. Oats showed extra- 
ordinarily good results on the plot ; so did turnips, clover and 
potatoes. Barley was not sown, but the result of doing so 
is not in doubt, and next vear good crops may be expected. 
The little experience of the demonstration plot will be valu- 
able as a guide to subsequent proceedings. Half of the plot 
was at the beginning dressed with lime, and the other half 
with tribasic phosphates. The latter gave the best results, 
but the lime was applied too late, and therefore the com- 
parison is not final. The most effective manure for the soil 
was found to be a combination of basic slag, potash and 
nitrogen, the nitrogen being given either in the form of 
nitrates or as sulphate of ammonia. Potash was effective, 
but it is interesting to know that on considerable portions 
of the land it is not required. The surrounding rocks are 
granite, and consequently the subsoil is granitic and therefore 
contains a considerable amount of potash. Experiments 
are being conducted for the purpose of defining exactly the 
quantity and value of the potash in the subsoil, and on this 
point we hope Mr. Vendelmans will give us fuller information 
later on. 

It is needless to emphasise the instructiveness and the 
value of this experiment. It shows that land which at the 
present moment is practically unproductive as far as the 
food supplies of the nation are concerned is capable of 
growing many crops that are of great value as food for man 
and beast. Already evidence is beginning to accumulate 
that the returns from certain crops on this land, which for 
countless generations has been regarded as hopeless, will 
be on a scale that would be considered gratifving if thev came 
from highly cultivated farm land. Verv little attempt has 
hitherto been made to find out the possibilities of Dartmoor, 
and in this connection one of the most interesting things 
being done is the formation of an arboretum. This planta- 
tion is meant to consist of the trees and other plants that have 
not hitherto been grown on the moor. Nothing will be 
assumed beforehand as to the success or non-success which 
they are likelv to attain. They will be planted with the 
best skill available, and growers in the neighbourhood will 
have the advantage of learning by the actual results whether 
they will do on the ground or will not do. In regard to 
Dartmoor, as in regard to many of the other waste districts 
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of Great Britain, it has been hastily assumed that the capacity 
ofjthe ground is limited to the flora found on it ; but it does 
not at all follow that this is correct. We know that a vast 
proportion of the plants grown in gardens and fields for 
human use are not indigenous, but at some time or another 
have been imported from other districts and other countries. 
It would be a great mistake to assume, therefore, that a 
hitherto neglected soil like that of Dartmoor should not be 


THE CLIFF BIRDS 
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capable of growing more than hitherto has been derived 
from it. And teaching by the eye is more effective with 
agriculturists than teaching by the ear. We can easily 
imagine the jolly farmers of Devonshire getting into the 
habit of strolling up to the arboretum on Sunday after- 
noons and discussing among themselves the growth and 
prospects of the new plants introduced into their beautiful 
county. 


OF HANDA 


(Photographs by the late Dr. C. Collins.) 


F a list of the various breeding stations of cliff birds in the 
British Isles were drawn up in order of merit, the Island 
of Handa would deserve a high place. Other cliffs 
may show more numerous inhabitants, but few can offer 
a display to be seen to better advantage. From the 

sea, the towering cliffs, broken by innumerable ledges all 
crowded with birds, compel one’s wonder and admiration ; 
while from the land the face of rock is so broken by fissures, 
headlands, stack rocks and corners that a close and intimate 
approach to many densely populated nesting sites is quite easy. 
Viewed from the mainland, all that can be seen of the island 
is a gentle grassy slope running up from the shore for about 
half a mile to a summit of 4ooft., but from this point seawards 
begins a sudden descent, ending in some places in a vertical 
wall of rock 
300ft. high. 

The Gaelic 
speaking natives 
of the district 
will tell you that 
the name of 
“ Handa”’ means 
“colour,” and in 
support of their 
theory they point 
to cliffs whitened 
by birds or 
adorned with 
rock _ flowers ; 
but the name is 
more _ probably 
Norse, given by 
men who named 
the various 
physical features 
of the “‘ Southern 
land” as they 
saw them from 
the sea, and 
merely alludes to 
the ‘‘sandy’’ 
bays where a 
landing could be 
made. There is 
also a good deal 
of sand in other 
parts of the 
island, the home, 
till recently, of 
swarms of 


rabbits. These 
have been killed 
down to make 
way for sheep, 


which do well on 
grass salted by 
sea spray, which 
a storm from 
the Atlantic can 
drive right over 
even the highest 
of the cliffs. 
The human in- 
habitants are 
gone, too, and 
the island is de- 
serted, except at 
lambing time, 
when a solitary 
shepherd is 
marooned there 





A STIFF CLIMB. 


for a few weeks and lives in one of the derelict houses, 
kept in tolerable repair for that purpose. 

From the highest point of the island a glorious view is to 
be seen, ranging from the massive bulk of Foinaven and the 
barren screes of Arkle on the east, past the noble hills of 
Assynt and some peaks in Ross-shire to the distant mountains 
of North Harris, away across the Minsh; and further yet, 
to the north-west, the eye can follow the low outline of the 
Outer Hebrides, and even, with a glass, pick out the light- 
house at the Butt of Lewis, while it is said that, in favourable 
circumstances, one can even make out the rugged Cuillin 
Hills of Skye. 

To visit the island a boat is, of course, necessary; if 
the wind is off shore and the sea smooth, the best plan is to 

row round to the 
a north-east end of 
the island and, 
going ashore 
je 4 there, to walk 
8 back along the 
top of the cliffs, 
sending the boat 
on through the 
Sound of Handa 
to the usual 
landing $fplace—- 
the nearest point 
to Scourie— 
where, moreover, 
the best drinking 
water on the 
island is to be 
found. Even if 
the sea outside 
be rough or a 
ground — swell 
makes it danger- 
ous to approach 
the rocks, the 
journey to and 
from this landing 
place offers no 
great discourage- 
ment even to in- 
different sailors, 
who can - still 
count on obtain- 
ing a_ splendid 
view of the nest- 
ing birds from 
the cliffs above 
them. 

As the boat 
rounds the corner 
towards the out- 
side of the island 
the first thing to 
strike one’s atten- 
tion is the appal- 
ling noise; the 
clamour is heard 
before the makers 
of it are seen, 
and the sudden 
view of the 
rocky heights, of 
which so _ little 
indication is 
offered as one ap- 
proaches, isgrand 
and startling 
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in the extreme, and the busy multitude of birds amazing. 
For birds are there all round in thousands, some huddled 
together on narrow ledges, some on nests in clefts or holes 
or crevices, others are circling round in the air, or flying 
to and from the water, while the sea itself is covered as 
far as one can see with birds swimming or diving, and 
others, again, are resting in groups on such low rocks as are 
exposed by the tide. Earth, air and water are alike tenanted 
by hosts of winged creatures, each so intent on its own affairs 
that little notice is taken of a passing boat. Many of the 
birds, whose life is so largely spent on the water, are not good 
perchers and must often fly round several times, having missed 
their foothold at the first or second attempt to gain access 
to an already crowded ledge. Others are moving to and fro 
in search of nesting material, which the kittiwakes collect 
from a small fresh-water loch in the interior of the island. 


SND OF 


HANDA. 


The fulmars spend much time in wheeling round rather 
aimlessly past the high ledges where they purpose laying 
their eggs, and it is easy from above to pick them out by 
the way in which they hold their wings—widely extended and 
very flat. They are particularly silent birds, and their flight 
graceful and steady, in great contrast to the exhausting 
efforts of the smaller-winged cliff dwellers. 

The larger gulls are openly egg-stealing, and pass and 
repass constantly, watching for a chance to snatch an un- 
guarded egg or nestling. The puffins are merely fussy, 
and always amusing, either when they suddenly appear 
on the surface near the boat after a dive or when perched 
on a rock or peering out of their nesting holes with a quaintly 
intelligent expression. 

Various parts of the cliffs are occupied by five different 
kinds of gulls, with razorbills, puffins, cormorants and shags. 
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THE STACK-—AN OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 


Of the gulls the kittiwake is the most numerous, and its 
constant onomatopoetic cry is very distinctive and most 
human. The sea-eagles, whose nest St. John saw in 1849, 
have long since become a mere tradition ; but the fulmars, 
which have appeared in recent years, are steadily increasing 
in numbers. The peregrine, too, has an eyrie on Handa, 
and it is possible to count the eggs in the usual nesting site 
as one stands on the top of the cliff looking down across a 
rift in the rocky wall. 

In addition to the birds named, terns and black guillemots 
should be seen as one approached the island, and by adding 
the birds which nest on the island as distinct from the cliff 
breeders, a list of about twenty names should be possible, 
while whimbrel and white wagtails may be seen at this season 
resting on their passage northwards. Gannets, too, appear 
over the sea, but do not nest in the neighbourhood. 

No account of Handa would seem complete without some 
allusion to the famous Stack Rock. This remarkable rock 
is as high as 
the cliffs near 
which it 
stands, and 
is only 
separated 
from them 
by a few 
feet. The 
water is all 
round its 
base, through 
which, in 
course of 
time, the sea 
has tunnelled 
in more 
than one 
direction, so 
that the 
enormous 
column is 
really sup- 
ported by 
arches, and 
on a calm 
day it is 
possible to 
get right 
round it in 
a boat. THE SMALL STACK—AN INACCESSIBLE 
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The Stack is the home of vast numbers of birds, which can 
dwell there safely, for though the rock has been conquered 
and a post driven into the top to hold a rope, the feat is hardly 
worth repeating, for there are plenty of eggs in less inaccessible 
places. And, indeed, it would seem that cliff-climbing has 
never been, as elsewhere, a serious undertaking with the 
Scourie folk, and tradition says that it was men from the 
outer isles who succeeded in scaling the Stack and left the post 
behind them. Their object is said to have been to secure 
voung birds to salt for winter consumption. However, a 





DOCTOR’S CORNER. 


certain amount of climbing still goes on, but only to please 
the photographer or the collector of eggs. 

Taken as a day’s expedition, a visit to Handa is 
a notable experience, and many a visitor at the excellent 
hotel at Scourie, discouraged by what is seen from 
the land, 
has _ started 
rather _half- 
heartedly in 
the morning, 
but returned 
at evening 
saying, 
‘*‘Well, I 
would not 
have missed 
it for any- 
thing.” But 
to the keen 
ornithologist 
or photo- 
grapher the 
trip is a 
SLOT 10 aus 
treat, and 
he leaves 
the island 
with regret 
as evening 
draws on 
with “ kitty- 
wake, kitty- 
wake ’’ still 
ringing in 
his ears. 
HOME OF THE BLACK-BACKED GULL. G. B. 
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THE SCENERY OF HANDA. 
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MIDLOTHIAN, 


THE SEAT OF 


Lt.-Com. Sir David Dalrymple, Bt. R.N. | 
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ERHAPS no family can claim that its fortunes have 

been broad based on the law more rightly than that 

of Dalrymple. The first Viscount Stair, James 

Dalrymple, varied his legal activities with soldiering 

in his earlier days. But it is as a great judge who held 
his place with interruptions from the time of Cromwell to the 
reign of William III and as author of the Institutions of the 
Law oj Scotland that he fills his niche in history. His son 
John, first Earl of Stair, followed the law like his father, and 
served in turn as Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Advocate and 
Secretary of State. Whatever odium may justly attach 
to his name for his management of the massacre of Glencoe, 
in so faras Maclan, the chief of the Macdonalds, met his death 
by aclear act of perfidy, it is obvious that his policy of weaken- 
ing the clans was a wise one in William’s interest. The second 
brother, Sir James, was a principal clerk in the Court of Session ; 
the third, Sir Hew, succeeded his father as Lord President ; 
the fourth was a doctor; and the fifth, Sir David, built New- 
hailes and founded the family with which we are now 
concerned. From one son of Hew descends the baronetcy 
of Hamilton-Dalrymple, and from another (likewise a lord 
of session) the baronetcy of Elphinstone-Dalrymple. The 
baronetcy of Dalrymple-Hay comes from an earlier branch 
of the Dalrymples of Stair. It is at least clear that the family 
had more than a usual share of brains in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, to have produced the founders 
of so many vigorous branches. Their success was based 
on sheer character, for the first Viscount Stair did not start 
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with the advantage of great territorial influence, like so many 
men who made their mark on Scottish history. We must 
confine our attention, however, to Sir David Dalrvmple, 
fifth son of the first Viscount Stair, and his family. Born 
somewhere about 1650, he was admitted Advocate in 1688, 
received his baronetcy in 1700, and became Solicitor-General 
to Queen Anne in 1703 and afterwards Lord Advocate. 
He served with his brother, the first Earl of Stair (‘‘ Glencoe ”’ 
Stair), in 1706 on the Commission for the Union of the Scottish 
and English Parliaments. The treaty was not signed until 
March 4th, 1707. In the preceding year Scotland was seething 
with discontent, and Dalrymple was busy. The story of 
the negotiations is infinitely complicated, the more so as the 
Jacobites tried to fish in the muddy waters, but with their 
usual lack of success. Dalrymple was in touch with that 
prodigious liar and spy, Kersland, for he took him to an inter- 
view with the Duke of Queensberry to devise measures for 
hoodwinking the Cameronians, then inclined to be unpleasant. 
Through these shoals Dalrymple steered successfully. His 
brother Stair died in 1707, and was succeeded by John, 
the second Earl, who became English Ambassador at Paris 
in 1715 and successfully countered the Jacobite intrigues 
with the French Court. The first and second Earls are some- 
times confused, even by so acute an historian as Andrew 
Lang, who refers to the second Earl as brother of Sir David 
of Newhailes, whereas he was his nephew. The futile Jacobite 
campaign of 1715 brought in its train unpleasant conse- 
quences to Sir David, keenly loyal to the house of Hanover 
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as he was. In 1716 he writes to his more powerful nephew Exchequer. James's son, Sir David, born in 1726, was the 
that the Bill dealing with forfeited estates ‘“‘is by much the most famous of the House of Newhailes. 

worst I ever saw.”’ He will rather go abroad and take the The chief interest of the building centres in the library, 
waters than have to do with “our dainty new Commis- for it was there that this Sir David, who as judge bore the 
sioners’’; but Dalrymple was not always writing on matters — title Lord Hailes, did the literary work that has made his 


of State. In 1717 he addresses Thomas Crawford, who was name honourable in the annals of British scholarship. There, 
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his nephew’s secretary in Paris. ‘‘ Dear Tom” had been also, are preserved singularly interesting manuscripts, letters 
shopping for Lady Dalrymple and her daughter, and the from Johnson, Boswell, Burke, Horace Walpole and other 
gown and petticoat gave great pleasure. Sir David is con- well known men of the day. We find Burke writing to Lord 
cerned himself about some Burgundy—“ that precious article.”’ —_ Hailes that the erudition of Scottish lawyers makes him a little 
We also get introduced to his son James, who succeeded ashamed for the English Bar. Walpole is caught confessing, 


him in the baronetcy and became M.P. and auditor of the in a letter of 1772, that his own learning is superficial, a 
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verdict which 
posterity is 
inclined to 
accept. It 
is, however, 
to the Bos- 
well letters 
that we turn 
with most 
satisfaction. 
In 1763 Bos- 
well pére, 
Lord Auchin- 
leck, was 
wroth at his 
son’s roving 
andunsettled 
Ways, and 
threatened to 
disinherit 
him. The 
young man 
implores 
Lord Hailes 
to intercede 
for him. A 
month later 
he has agreed 
to go to 
Utrecht to 
study, a 
course which 
pacified his 
father. With 
that vivid 
interest in 
his own mental and moral condition which sometimes makes 
the reader want to kick him, he writes: ‘‘ How sad will it 
be if I turn no better than I am; I have much vivacity 
which leads me to dissipation and folly. This, I think, I 
can restrain. But I will be moderate, and not aim ata 
stiff sageness and buckram correctness.” The year before he 
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had founded 
“a jovial 
suciety called 
the ‘ Soaping 
Club,’”’ and 
in a poem he 
wrote at the 
time he indi- 
cates gifts 
and charms 
that were 
likely enough 
to annoy a 
judicial 
father of 
strict Pres- 
byterian 
principles. 
Perhaps 
Lord Hailes’s 
strongest 
claim to our 
profound 
gratitude is 
that he first 
impressed 
upon Boswell 
an  admira- 
tion for Dr. 
Johnson. As 
readers of 
The Life 
know, Bos- 
well had 
some  diffi- 
culty in 
getting acquainted with the man who was to stimulate him 
into writing the greatest of literary biographies, and perhaps 
he would not have pursued his desire but for Lord Hailes. 
When in the library at Newhailes, it is pleasant to think 
that Lord Hailes and Boswell probably discussed the great 
man there, during such time as James could spare from 
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vapouring about himself 
like a cheap Hamlet. Even 
so soon as his early twenties, 
however, there must have 
been some signs of the 
acute and just power of 
observation that equipped 
him so amazingly for his 
great biographical feat, or 
so serious a student as Lord 
Hailes would not have 
wasted his time in a corre- 
spondence with him. All 
through 1763 Boswell was 
writing to Lord Hailes of 
his visits to Johnson, and 
acted in some sort as their 
go-between, for in July he 
tells Hailes that Johnson 
had drunk his health in a 
bumper. 

Ten years earlier Hailes 
was corresponding with 
David Hume on matters 
historical, and, after the 
publication of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, with 
various English _ bishops, 
who supported the judge in 
his attack on Gibbon. The 
library that he loved and 
furnished so well seems as 
characteristic a monument 
to his memory as _his 
forty-three published 
works, which include the 
important Annals cf 
Scotland. Lord Hailes had 
a son who died voung, 
and the property of Hailes 
and Newhailes passed to 
his daughter Christian, 
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who owned the estates 
from 1792 till 1838. Sne 
was succeeded by her 
nephew, Sir Charles 
Dalrvmple - Fergusson of 
Kilkerran, whose second 
som; the late -Sir 
Charles, assumed the name 
and arms of Dalrymple on 
the death of his father in 
1849, and was created a 
baronet in 1887. 

We come now to the 
house itself. Encased in 
the eighteenth century 
shell are the remains of 
a building of 1480. _ It 
was then called White- 
hall, and belonged to the 
Prestons. 

In the seventeenth 
century it was owned by 
Lord Bellenden, when it 


bore the name of 
Broughton House, and 
from him it was purchased 
in 1709 by Sir David 
Dalrymple. In 1720 he 
added the large wing 
which contains the great 


library, and it is probable 
that the rest of the house 
was then recased, and it 
is unlikely that the pedi- 
mented front was built 
earlier than 1709. Sir 
David also bought the 
estate and castle of Hailes 
in East Lothian, and gave 
his Musselburgh home its 
name to distinguish it 
from the castle. Hailes 
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adjoins Whit- 
tinghame, 
and was sold 
by the 
let-e- sir 
Charles Dal- 
rymple to 
Mr. Arthur 
Balfour fin 
1876. 

It is an- 
noying that 
the name of 
Sir David’s 
architect has 
not survived, 


but the 
character of 
the work 
makes it 
likely that 
Smith, who 


did Dalkeith 
Palace and 
Melville 
House, was 
employed. 
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{n both 
the Alcove 
and the 
Green Rooms 
the egg-and- 
tongue and 
bead-and- 
reel mould- 
ings are 
painted white 
on a dingy 
green ground- 
work, and the 
treatment of 
the over- 
doors is full 
of thought. 
Opening out 
of the Green 
Bedroom is a 
charming 
little dress- 
ing-room of 
irregular 
shape, with 
its panelling 
richly gilt. 


Sir William Sir James 
Bruce, who Dalrymple 
was the Copyright. THE ALCOVE ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE added the 


architect 

of Holyrood, Kinross House, etc., died in 1710, a very old 
man, so he is out of the question. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that in 1672 he designed alterations at Brunstane House, 
very near 
Newhailes, 
for the Earl 
of Lauder- 
dale. The 
south - east 
elevation of 
the library 
is happily 
propor- 
tioned, 
though 
studiously 
simple. 
Otherwise 
the exterior 
is not very 
attractive. 
The in- 
ternal de- 
corations 
are ex- 
tremely in- 
teresting, 
and the 
more so be- 
cause they 
have never 
been “‘ re- 
stored.’’ 
The library 
has a man- 
telpiece of 
red, green, 
vellow 
and_ white 
marbles admirably disposed. The mouldings of the door 
architraves, etc., are freshly and vigorously designed and 
relieved with touches of gilding. Opening from one corner 
of the library is a little china closet, in which, as indeed 
all through the house, shell ornaments take an emphatic 
place. Here is kept a beautiful little cabinet of orienTal 
lacquer. Notable, too, among the furniture is a set of 
twelve chairs and two settees with claw-and-ball feet, 
and covered with French tapestry. There are also 
some armchairs in the Chinese Chippendale manner, with 
square openwork legs, fretted stretchers and “ gutte”’ 
feet. A hint as to the disposal of books may be taken from 
the treatment of the space between the windows of the 
billiard-room. There is a like wealth of panelling in the 
bedrooms, two of which have bed recesses in a traditionally 
Scotch manner. 
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left-hand 
wing in 1749, and what was the late Sir Charles’s sitting-room 
and the dining-room show a later character in their decoration. 
No doubt the hall was remodelled at this time, for its ornament 
is notably like that of Drum House, near Edinburgh. The 
latter was by William Adam, father of the famous brothers ; 
but he died in 1748. The eldest son, John, may, however, 
have carried out the work from his father’s designs, for he 
succeeded to his practice. A striking feature of the garden 
behind the house is the pair of lead sphinxes. These were 
brought by Sir James Dalrymple in 1740. While they lack 
the extraordinary charm of the pair that Robert Adam set 
on the Lace Gateway at Syon House, they are markedly 
finer than the pair once at Burlington Villa at Chiswick and 
now at the entrance of Devonshire House. 

No one familiar with the castles and neo-classic mansions 
of Scotland 
can fail to 
have been 
impressed 
with the 
ravages 
which were 
worked on 
them inside 
and out 
during the 
nineteenth 
century. 
Well _ pro- 
portioned 
fronts have 
been ruined 
by the 
addition of 
prepos- 
ero as 
porches; 
beautiful 
rooms were 
stripped 
ruthlessly 
of their 
panelling 
to gratify 
Victoriari 
fancies in 
wall paper ; 
rich plaster 
ceilings were torn out for reasons which it is impossible 
even to imagine. It is the more pleasant, therefore, to 
be able to illustrate a house which shows the decorative 
art of the first half of the eighteenth century untouched 
by the hand of the “ restorer,’ and the gratitude of all 
students is richly due to Sir David Dalrymple and _ his 
forbears. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL.—II 


By A. Cuiutron Brock. 


HE change from Romanesque to Early English, 

the change from the nave and the choir to the Eastern 

transept of Durham, is not merely, as in France, a 

development in the main movement of Gothic ; 

rather it is a change by which our European Roman- 
esque becomes merely English Gothic. Therefore it is well 
to keep the term Early English, for it expresses a fact of 
history, whereas the term 
Norman really misrepresents 
a fact, since the Norman 
architecture was not merely 
Norman but also European, 
and the term Romanesque 
expresses this European 
quality in it. In the Early 
English our intense insularity 
first showed itself. We do 
not know whether, at the end 
of the twelfth century, the 
builders became more Saxon 
than Norman, but we do 
know that their buildings 
quite suddenly freed them- 
selves from the European 
movement and became English 
rather than French. 

For the French move- 
ment then was the European ; 
it dominated Europe, it 
expressed the architectural 
passion of all the Western 
world. It took the architec- 
ture of the south, whence its 
name of Romanesque, and 
transformed it with a northern 
energy and quickened it with 
a new structural idea. When 
the Normans conquered 
England this idea pressed on 
to its fulfilment in England 
just as much as in France. 
England was in architecture 
a province of France, like 
Normandy, with only pro- 
vincial peculiarities; and it 
was in the European move- 
ment just as much as any 
northern province of France, 
and more than the southern. 
That, no doubt, is the reason 
why so many of us now prefer 
the Norman Romanesque of 
England to our later Gothic. 
For that, beautiful as it is, 
and most of all in humble 
parish churches, is an insular 
thing that has lost the logical 
passion of the main move- 
ment. After the Romanesque 
we were, in England, very 
seldom heroic builders. We 
were charming, inventive in 
detail, exquisite in execution ; 
but the great common impetus 
towards an ideal design was 
lost. In the Romanesque of 
Durham that impetus is still 
at its strongest ; in the eastern 
transept it is dead. It is 
the change from catholic to 
English architecture; and 
however much we may love 
English things, we cannot 
but wish that England had 
stayed in the main movement 
and had made it her own 
instead of falling out of it. 

We are all aware of 
a peculiar energy in our 
Romanesque which is nowhere, Frederick H. Evans. 





perhaps, so strong as at Durham, except in the much 
smaller naves of Tewkesbury and Gloucester. This energy 
is not of a single artist but of a whole society. It is like 
that modern energy which so rapidly perfects machines, 
motor cars or aeroplanes, except that it is spiritual, artistic, 
as well as material. There was a mechanical problem always 
before the Romanesque builders, the same problem before them 
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all in all the Western countries of Europe ; and they worked 
together in the solution of it. It was that common problem 
that gave common sense to their building, that preserved it 
from the action and reaction of artistic fashions ; and in the 
period of the Romanesque it was not so near solution that any 
builder could afford to play with it. At Durham, for instance, 
the Gothic vaulting is not fully developed ; the main weight 
of its thrust is borne not by each pier, but by alternate piers ; 
and this fact is expressed in the whole design. For shafts 
run from the ground right up to the ribs of the vaults only 
on these alternate piers. There is, in fact, besides the division 


i nto bays, a further division into groups of two bays ; and it is 
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upon the columns in the middle of these groups that the 
designer has laid his peculiar emphasis. They give its 
¢gyptian character to the interior of Durham. This fact 
alone shows how far the building vet was from the ultimate 
Gothic ideal of the whole weight of the vault concentrated 
on the piers at regular intervals and seeming to be borne by 
each pier equally ; while as a matter of fact a great part of 
it was carried by flying buttresses on to the outer buttresses 
of the aisles and so to the ground. At Durham a great part 
of the weight is still borne by mere wall space. The vertical 
has not mastered the horizontal ; it was to do that only in 
France, and first completely at Amiens and Beauvais in the 
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Frederick H. Evans. THE 


thirteenth century. Still, at Durham the advance is being 
made towards that ideal. The builders had a scent for it; 
but the English builders afterwards lost that scent. And so 
on the eastern transept there is a charming irrelevance found 
nowhere else in England except at Fountains, although it is 
common in Italy. Both at Durham and at Fountains it is 
called the Chapel of Nine Altars. Such irrelevances or diver- 
sities of design are much commoner in English than in French 
Gothic, because the English gave up their pursuit of the 
Gothic ideal, tired of the inexorable French logic, and played 
With their construction as they would. Thev gave up even 
the logical eastern ending of the apse, which existed at 
Durham before the eastern transept was built, but which 
disappears from most English churches with the Romanesque. 
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So, as we pass from the choir into this eastern transept, 
we pass from an European to an English art, to an art ex- 
quisite in detail with an almost Italian exquisiteness, but 


inferior in its logic and in all qualities of design. There is the 
same change from the nave to the choir at Ely ; and it is 
remarkable that the most strenuously Gothic interiors in 
any English cathedrals, the choir of Gloucester and the naves of 
Canterbury and Winchester, are all Romanesque designs 
remodelled. The English Romanesque was nearer to the 
French Gothic than was the English Gothic, because it was 
leading to the French Gothic, not to the English. Stand in 
the nave at Durham and vou can almost imagine for yourself 
the changes that led step by step, through churches such as 
Notre Dame and Chartres and Bourges, to the towering and 
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impossible culmination of Beauvais. You can see how the 
vertical lines would become more vertical; how the triforium 
would lose its horizontal emphasis, how the wall space would 
be fined away, how the clerestory windows would grow larger 
and be filled with tracery. But if you go to Lincoln you will 
see that much of this has not happened, and that the part 




















Frederick H. Evans. ACROSS THE NAVE. 

of it which has happened has not done so logically or in answer 
to a structural demand, but from a growing skill in craftsman- 
ship and a growing refinement of taste. Nothing can be 
more exquisitely refined than our Early English decoration ; 
it is like Botticelli in architecture; but the vigour of the 
great general movement, the impetus of the French logic, is 
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gone from it. As Nietzsche said of German music after 
Beethoven, it has ceased to be European and become a private, 
an English, affair. 

But the Romanesque part of Durham is a great European 
masterpiece—the greatest in England ; it is the chief monu- 
ment we possess of that strange age in which Europe, rising 
more and more swiftly every year 
out of the bewilderment and impo- 
tence of the Dark Ages, was far more 
Europe, far more at one, than it 
has been since. Now we have no 
European art in which we can express 
all the spiritual energy of our time. 
We insist upon nationalism in art as 
in most things, but we do not build 
like our ancestors of the Romanesque. 
In no art can we raise such a monu- 
ment as Durham Cathedral, with 
infinite depths of history in it and 
infinite promise of yet more glorious 
performance. For it looks back to 
the building of imperial Rome, to the 
great basilicas and aqueducts of the 
south, and forward to a new Europe 
all united in the Christian faith and 
in a Christian art of illimitable beauty 
and strength. That promise was not 
fulfilled ; but some day it may be, and 
Durham stands to remind us of it. 


EDUCATION IN THE 
FUTURE. 


HE analytical mind of the time feels 
| the general indictment of the British 
habit of ‘“‘ muddling through” as a 
challenge, and Mr. U. Seymour Bryant in 
“The Public School System” (Longman:, 
Green and Co., 1s. 6d. net) and Mr. J. H. 
Badley in ‘‘ Education After the War” (Black- 
well, 3s. 6d. net) have each offered us in 
explanation and a probable remedy for our 
national tendency, while they both see quite 
plainly that the adaptability and initiative 
required to ‘‘ muddle through” to a successful 
end in course of time are assets in the national 
exchequer of effectiveness which must be guarded 
with the utmost care. To the lack of science as 
a general subject in Public Schools are attributed 
by Mr. Bryant some of the administrative 
blunders in the beginning of the war. To quote 
an instance, cotton was not made contraband of 
war for some considerable period, because it 
happens that the use of cotton in high explosives 
was not a matter of general knowledge. This 
gave Germany an opportunity to obtain a stock 
of the commodity, to our undoing. Mr. Badley, 
who speaks with the authority of the headship of 
Bedales School, agrees with the cry for scientific 
studies on the ground of an all-round develop- 
ment of the mind. Both writers, with evidently 
differing standpoints, join again in condemning 
specialisation as a “‘classic’’ or a “ modern” 
before the age of sixteen years, and even then 
they assert that in the main general education 
should continue, because it is now realised that 
breadth of basis adds much to the superstructure 
of education in whatever form the final pinnacle 
is to be fashioned. The waste of time, and worse, 
the mental stultification in the present system 
of Preparatory and Public School education, 
are heartily condemned by Mr. Bryant, who also 
insists on an opportunity for the so-called dull 
boy. He has ideas on the use of the same school 
buildings by differing schools, which have some 
recommendation as practical economy; while 
one regards almost with pain such a blow at 
tradition when remembering the 20,000 junior 
officers whom Public School life fitted to take 
the lead in the days of our unpreparedness. 
“Education Aftcr the War” is a wide and 
human book. Everyone interested in children 
and the future of the race, will find matter for 
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Copyright. thought in it. Of our own educational organis :- 
tion the author says: ‘‘ It is the despair of the 


logical and scientific mind ; yet it is, no less, the world’s admiration and 
envy, for somehow it works, not with the regularity of a machine, perhaps, 
but with the adaptability of a living growth.” In respect of teaching as 
a profession he does not demand better payment alone, but better con- 
ditions and satisfaction in the work. Mr. Badley claims, and, we think, 
justly, that ‘‘ Education must give all their chance . . . put tools in the 
hands that can use them, and deny opportunities to no kind of ability.” 
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, LITERATURE 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


No Man’s Land, by “ Sapper.” 
Under Fire, by Henri Barbusse. 


(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
(J. M. Dent.) 


NYONE who confines his reading about the war to 
the daily newspapers is apt to feel the glory of it 
more than its grisly character. The war correspon- 
dent naturally likes to dwell upon the brilliant 
action, the deeds of bravery and self-sacrifice, and 

all those features which make war romantic. Very properly 
he does not emphasise its sordid and abhorrent aspect. In 
the two books before us this omission is rectified, perhaps 
more fully than the average reader will like. Those who have 
experienced action in its modern form have had all illusions 
knocked out of them. Generally the man who has tought 
hardest is very silent about what he has gone through. Its 
terror haunts him all the more on account of his bravery. 
‘“‘Sapper’s””’ writing has been made familiar to the public 
through magazines and books, and there is not much need to 
dwell on it. His style is formed. It is discursive and not 
untouched with humour. Perhaps he is a little too much 
addicted to wandering from the point and too fixed in his 
mannerisms. About the middle of this book, however, 
we forget all about these little weaknesses which appear 
in the opening chapters. The power of a very great 
writer is revealed, as it were, by inches. ‘“‘ Sapper,” too, 
gives rein to his imagination. The incidents he describes 
are not to be taken too literally. The best story in the book, 
that of the very clever German spy, is detective in character, 
but it is redeemed from the faults generally associated with 
this popular form of narrative by the extraordinarily fine 
dramatic scene which leads to the discovery. The reader 
respects the spy and yet fully acquiesces in the fate that over- 
takes him, the “ rifle practice’’ which, in his own phrase, 
ends the drama. 

M. Henri Barbusse has practically undertaken the same 
task as ‘‘ Sapper.” His book was originally published in 
1916, and now appears as an English translation by Mr. 
Fitzwater Wray. He is a distinguished writer, and the sort 
of prologue to his drama might perhaps suggest a more 
idealistic treatment. He figures a pre-war meeting in Switzer- 
land at which the declaration of war is disclosed, and it is 
discussed by people who have come from all the ends of the 
earth for a cure. They are smitten by the same evil, and the 
object of introducing them is to show how the war is regarded 
by those who have no longer any practical interest in life. 
They are on the verge of the abyss, and no personal interest 
spoils their clearness of vision. In our author’s words : 


These men of culture and intelligence, detached from the affairs of the 
world and almost from the world itself, whose faculties are deepened by 
suffering and meditation, as far remote from their fellow men as if they were 
already of the Future—these men look deeply into the distance, towards the 
unknowable land of the living and the insane. 


An Austrian, an Englishman and a German speak. The 
first says, “‘ Austria’s act is a crime”’; the second, “ France 
must win”’ ; and the third, “‘ I hope Germany will be beaten.” 
They subside into silence, but their dreams become full of the 
dire potent and their minds go out to the vastness of the 
struggle that must ensue. Thirty millions of soldiers in 
battle! One says, ‘It should not have been”’ ; another, 
“Tt is the French Revolution beginning again”; while 
the third mutters, ‘‘ Let thrones beware!’”’ Such are the 
views of war put forward by those who are 

Cleansed from the passions of party and faction, liberated from prejudice 
and infatuation and the tyranny of tradition, these watchers on the threshold 
of another world are vaguely conscious of the simplicity of the present and 
the yawning possibilities of the future. 


In its realism the book reminds us of Zola. The chapter 
called ‘‘ Bombardment” takes us over the first step of 
battle with a vividness that makes us all feel as if we had 
been in it. The same might be said of the chapters ‘* Under 
Fire,’ ‘‘ The Refuge,’ ‘The Dawn,” and, indeed, the 
greater part of the book. The description is everywhere 
enlivened and broken with incidents that have been closely 
observed. We give one or two, not because they are excep- 
tional, but because they are not so painful as some of the 
others. 


The body of Mesnil André was not found, and his brother Joseph did some 
mad escapades in search of it. He went out quite alone into No Man’s Land, 
where the crossed fire of machine-guns swept it three ways at once and con- 
stantly. In the morning, dragging himself along like a slug, he showed 
over the bank a face black with mud and horribly wasted. They pulled him 


in again, with his face scratched by barbed wire, his hands bleeding, with 
heavy clods of mud in the folds of his clothes, and stinking of death. Like 
an idiot he kept on saying, ‘‘ He’s nowhere.” He buried himself in a corner 
with his rifle, which he set himself to clean without hearing what was said 
to him, and only repeating ‘‘ He’s nowhere.” 

interest 


Here is an which 


psychologists : 


occurrence ought to 


But suddenly one of the prone survivors rose to his knees, dark as a 
great bat ensnared, and as the mud dripped from his waving arms he cried 
in a hollow voice, ‘‘ There must be no more war after this!” 

In that miry corner, where, still feeble unto impotence, we were beset 
by blasts of wind which laid hold on us with such rude strength that the 
very ground seemed to sway like sea drift, the cry of the man who looked as 
if he were trying to fly away evoked other like cries : ‘‘ There must be no more 
war after this!” 

The sullen or furious exclamations of these men fettered to the earth, 
incarnate of earth, arose and slid away on the wind like beating wings— 

“No more war! No more war! Enough of it!” 

“It’s too stupid—it’s too stupid,” they mumbled. 

“What does it mean at the bottom of it, all this ? 
even give a name to?” 

They snarled and growled like wild beasts on that sort of ice-floe con- 
tended for by the elements, in their dismal disguise of ragged mud. 
was the protest thus rousing them in revolt that it choked them. 

‘We're made to live, not to be done in like this!” 

“Men are made to be husbands, fathers—men, what the devil !—not 
beasts that hunt each other and cut each other’s throats and make them- 
selves stink like all that.’ 


Yet it must not be thought because the ugly side of the war 
is shown so powerfully that the writer is not patriotic. 

The conclusion to which he arrives after much arraign- 
ment of war is: if the present war has advanced progress 
by one step its misery and slaughter will count for little. 
It is not much to say, perhaps, and: yet it would affront 
intelligence to put it more strongly. What the ultimate 
effects of the war may be we do not know. In the past 
civilisation has not always been victorious; and although 
in this case it seems now bound to win, there was a moment 
when it seemed as though every fair and peaceful thing on 
earth were to be the prey of butchers and ruffians. No one 
can blame the individual soldier for not recognising the dim 
and distant issues for which he is fighting. What he feels 
is the torment, the suffering, the agony of the hour. But 
already breaks of the dawn are shining in the sky of Europe. 
After this mighty contest it promises to awake purified and 
strengthened and encouraged to advance on the path of 
progress. 


All this that you can’t 


So huge 





LITERARY NOTES 


IS it a strange confession that to me the most interesting thing in the two 
posthumous works by Henry James, just issued by Collins and Green of 
Glasgow, lies in the ‘‘ Notes for the. Ivory Tower’? ? There are notes 
to the other tale as well, but they only deal with ‘‘ The Sense of the Past ”’ 
partially. No other imaginative writer that I know of has left behind him 
a document of the same kind ; for these notes must not be confused with the 
annotations, prefaces, explanations and introductions with which other 
novel writers have emblazoned their tales. I cannot do better than tran- 
scribe the description of them written by the Editor, Mr. Percy Lubbock : 
‘* The pages of preliminary notes, also here printed in full, were not, of course, 
intended for publication. It was Henry James’s constant practice, before 
beginning a novel, to test or explore, in a written or dictated sketch of this 
kind, the possibilities of the idea he had in mind. 
way a first draft of the novel. 


Such a sketch was in no 
He used it simply as a means of close approach 
to his subject, in order that he might completely possess himself of it in all 
its bearings. The arrangement of chapters and scenes would so be gradually 
evolved, but the details were generally left to be determined in the actual 
writing of the book.”’ 

A Noverist’s WorRKING MODEL. 

This is all in keeping with a most illuminating paragraph wherein Henry 
James casually discloses the use of his preliminary notes. ‘* What I want 
is to get mv right firm joints each working on its own hinge, and forming 
together the play of my machine: they are the machine, and when 
each of them is settled and determined it will work as I want it.” 
cannot help being struck with the ‘‘ review ” They 
are areview of his mental conception. I have often imagined that the rapidity 
of Sir Walter Scott’s composition might be traced to the habit he had of 
sitting on a favourite seat, like that one in the ruins of Melrose Abbey, alone 
and silent. One cannot know, but it is permissible to guess that at such 
times of apparent rest the pageantry of unwritten romance wended through 
his mind like a daydream. Similarly the notes of Henry James show how long 
and closely he had been thinking before he put pen to paper. For one thing 
they are not concerned with his plot or its moral. These had been settled 
beforehand and only come in by way of allusion, as thus: ‘I must keep 
it well before me too that his whole enlarged vision of the money world . . . 
operates inevitably by itself, promotes infinite reflection, makes a hundred 
queer and ugly things, a thousand ten thousand glare at him right and left.” 
Or take the passage in which he meditates that his heroine shall ‘‘ go the whole 


But one 
character of these notes. 
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figure ” and put it to her lover that “ exactly her misery is in having come ir 
for resources, that should enable her to do immense things, but are so dis- 
honoured and stained and blackened at their very roots, that it seems to her 
that they carry their curse with them, that she asks herself what application 
to benevolence as commonly understood can purge them, can make them 
anything but continuators, somehow or other, of the wrongs in which they 
had their origin.” 
THe HEROINE AND HER NAME. 

Already before writing he had fashioned the puppets of the play, and 
he begins with puzzling over the appropriate names for them. He had 
invented the dearest of his heroines, but felt that the name Cissie Foy which 
he had selected for her in a scheme subsequently relinquished would not do. 
“* My Girl,”’ as he calls her, “ is a very different one and everything is altered. 
I want her name, moreover, her Christian name, to be Moyra and must have 
some bright combination with that: the essence of which is a surname of 
two syllables and ending in a consonant also beginning with one.’’ He had 
been struck with the name Moyra Grabham in the Times, and then in the same 
journal he noticed the name Moyra Chown and thought it wonderful and 
admirable. Then he thinks, ‘‘I may go in for a different note and lavish 
on her ‘ the fine Cantupher’; which I don’t want, however, really to waste. 
When Cantupher is used there ought to be several of it: no, I see it won’t 
do, and besides I don’t want anything positively fine. I like Wither, and I 
like Augurer, and I like in another note Damper, and I even see a little Bessie 
as a combination with it.”’. The name finally chosen, after as much deliberation 
as could have been devoted toa baby, was Rosanna Gaw, Although not fully 
or freely expressed, one can see how proud he is of this phantom born of the 
spirit. He speaks of her always with affection and trust. « “‘ Rosanna has no 
more taste than an elephant ; Rosanna is only morally elephantine, or whatever 
it is that is morally most massive and magnificent.”” And he carries the reader 
with him. Rosanna is large ia body, large and steadfast of mind. 





Tue HERO AND THE REST OF THE COMPANY. 

Basil Hunn was his first thought as a name for the little man who is her 
moral counterpart. Then Graham Rising, but finally Graham Fielder. 
For the leading villain, the name Horton Vint is selected, chiefly to make 
play with the nickname ‘‘ Haughty.’’ To the second villain he refers as 
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** the illuminating Davey whom I’m quite sure I want to show in no malignant 
or vicious light, but just as a regular rag or sponge of saturation in the sur- 
rounding medium. He is beyond, he is outside of all moral judgments, all 
scandalised states: he is amused at what he himself does.”” He wants to 
show his detached play of mind and the deep ‘“‘ American humour ”’ of it. 
Henry James had clearly been living as closely with his villains as with his 
hero and heroine. But he sees them detached and simply as figures devised to 
work out his great drama. The artist has no use for mocal indignation directed 
against individuals, even when he is intent on achieving a moral purpose. 
WITHIN THE SANCTUARY. 

Men of letters more probably than the general public will appreciate 
the privilege of being taken into the inner workshop of one of the greatest 
writers of his age. Had Henry James lived long enough to complete 
the novel, the notes would have been destroyed and the public would 
have missed this insight into his method of work. That would have 
been a loss indeed. We see the artist seated like a sculptor before a 
block of marble from which he will eventually carve a statue of which he is 
making a model. And there are a few points well worth noting. First 
the style. - In notes meant solely for his own eye the novelist writes essentially 
in the same way as he does for publication. There is a little more freedom 
in the use of familiar language, even an admixture of slang, but the build 
of the sentence, the construction, remains the same, proving conclusively 
that the peculiar style was a direct outcome of his personality and therefore 
to be admired, but on no account imitated. He goes over a thousand little 
details, the relative ages of his characters, the most effective meeting places 
for them, and so on—all conducive to the production of verisimilitude-—but 
“The Tower of Ivory ’’ from which he took his effective title and the letter 
it contained are not mentioned—matters over which a lesser man would 
have been mest solicitous. To him they were probably of comparatively 
small consequence, unessential to the massive and noble idea which he was 
seeking to body forth in a work of art. Further, the wise old man, loving 
and lovable, always sincere and frank, breathes the purest and most delightful 
atmosphere. Lovers of literature will ever prize these notes as the most 
perfect annotation possible of the works of Henry James. They constitute 
a key not to one novel only, but to a whole series. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A MACHINE TO SUPERSEDE THE PLOUGH. 
[To THe Eprror or ‘“ Country LIFE.”’) 
Sir,—I have read with much interest the correspondence on the various 
tractors for ploughing, but I have seen no suggestions as to altering the 
plough to suit mechanical tractors. No one ever thought of harnessing a 
horse direct toa scythe, but quite a different method of cutting was adopted. 
I would suggest to those interested in this subject that they should turn their 
attention to devising some method of tilling the land other than by the plough, 
which does not lend itself readily to mechanical aid. Because it has had 
no competitor for thousands of years (except the Derby digger) is no reason 
why another method should not be found which would work in better with 
the petrol engine. The millstone held the same position in grinding corn 
as the plough does for tilling the land for thousands of years, and was only 
superseded some thirty years ago by the roller mill.—ENGINEER. 
‘‘A REMARKABLE MONUMENT.’’ 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—In your issue of September 1st is published a letter from Mr. D. 
Sheppard under the above heading. The “‘ monument” to which he refers 
and of which you publish an excellent photograph is well known to me, and 
Mr. Sheppard’s description is a very accurate one. I remember some forty 
years ago putting the same question: ‘* What dues it commemorate ?” 
to the then resident owner of the estate upon which the structure stands, viz., 
Mr. John Raymond Barker who was, I believe, the grandfather of the present 
owner. The “ old squire,’’ as he was familiarly known all round the neighbour- 
hood, was a typical country gentleman, beloved and respected by every one 
and by his courteous answer he showed himself to be well acquainted with the 
popular local legend that the column marked the spot where the unique 
stained glass windows of Fairford Church were supposed to have been buried 
during the Civil War. Mr. Barker said, however, he knew nothing whatever 
to confirm that legend, and his view was that the column had been erected 
by one of his ancestors to give an effective artistic termination to a wide avenue 
across the deer park of the family mansion of Fairford Park. I think this 
the real explanation, but many thousands of persons passing along the 
neighbouring roads have asked the same question: ‘* What does it com- 
memorate.””—HENRY WEAVER. 


OMNIVOROUS DEER. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’! 
Sir.—In order to satisfy their craving for salt and natural phosphates, deer 
often have recourse to curious expedients. When out hind shooting on 
fhristmas Day, 1913, D. Ferguson, head-keeper on Corrour Estate, Perthshire, 
came upon a few hinds and noticed that one of them had something white 
in her mouth. On looking through his telescope he was greatly sugprised 
to sce that the object she was chewing was a large white hare. He watched 
her eat the whole of puss, excepting the head. Murdoch MacRae, head- 
stalker, Eisken, Lewis, states that he has often seen deer eating both hares 
and rabbits—oftener in the islands than on the mainland—and that they show 





a decided preference for ground game that has been dead for a few days. 
The curious practice is, certainly, due to an unconquerable craving for 
a saline stimulant. Deer manifests a similar liking for shed antlers and 
other osseous rubbish, and will ungrudgingly travel many miles in quest 
of such delectable fare. In Harvie-Brown’s ‘‘ Fauna of the Outer Hebrides 
there is given an account of a Lewis horse having been killed in May, and of 
deer coming nightly in August to chew its denuded bones. Several Jura 
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stags bave been found dead, having been choked by bones ;— and at Lochmore 
Lodge a hind was found carrying a queer mouthful in the shape of a large bone. 
Colonel Platt shot a stag in the Island of Lewis, the antlers of wrich were 
going back, the brow and trez tines on each side being small. Previous to the 
stalk the animal was observed by the Colonel’s keeper lying quietly down, 
while a young stag was busily nibbling at its brow and trez points. It 
is observed that hinds give exhibitions of depraved feeding tastes more 
frequently than the male animals.—A. H. 
DOCKING THE TAILS OF HORSES. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountRY LiFe.”] 

S1r,—In answer to *‘ F. M. S.’”,—Docking does not strengthen a horse’s back : 
on the contrary, it weakens it, and sometimes causes paralysis or tetanus 
No docked horse has ever made a high jumping record, which shows that 
docking not only weakens a horse’s back, but prevents the horse steerin: 
itself. After the war, docked horses will not be saleable to the Army, as’ bv 
that time the three vears’ law allowed will be over and no docked horses 
will be bought for military purposes. Docking not only makes a horse dan- 
gerous when flies get on his quarters, but it also is the cause of accidents 
when a horse gets his tail over the reins. A docked horse, as soon as he feels 
something under his tail, thinks ‘‘ there is another brute of a man going to 
dock me,” and kicks for all he is worth and runs away. Docking is amputa- 
tion of the bones, nerves and veins of the tail, and if docking ahorse strengthens 
his back, cutting off the legs of the man who said that would make him able 
sweating.”—WALTER WINANS. 
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PREACHER AND PRINCESS. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Some rubbings of old church brasses have recently appeared in your 
pages. Would the following be interesting ?—a case in which one tablet was 
made to serve its purpose twice over! When the remains of Charles I’s daughter 
Elizabeth (who died at Carisbrooke Castle) were discovered by workmen 
in 1793 under the chancel of St. Thomas’ Church, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
an old tablet was taken from the churchyard wall and this inscription placed 
upon the back of it to mark the spot: ‘‘ Underneath in a lead coffin rest vy 
remains of Elizabeth 2nd Daughter of King Charles 1st Obiit. Sept. 8th 
1650, AStat 14.’’ The original inscription on the reverse side was as follows : 
“Here lyeth the body of Mast? George Shergold late Minister of Newport 
who during sixteen years in discharge of his office strictly observed the true 
discipline of the Church of England and disliking yt Dead bodies should be 
buried in Gods house appointed to be interred in this place. He dyed 
universally lamented and esteemed January xxur 1707.’ Somewhat 
a touch of irony that the minister who so particularly emphasised his dislike 
to church burials should have his own memorial carried into the church to 
mark the dust of another who had been buried within !—A,. H. 
THE -INTELLIGENCE OF VEGETABLE MARROWS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Perhaps few people would give vegetable marrows credit for intelli- 
gence. Their name is against them and usually they occupy a very humble 
corner of the kitchen garden. I have been watching one at Yarne, near 
Cobham, with great interest. It had one strong stem 15ft. long before I 
noticed it. This grew horizontally along the south-east side and about 
7ins. below the top of a thick clipped box hedge, 4ft. high. Last Sunday 
we planted two strong pea sticks on the north-west side of the hedge, not 
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touching it. On Monday morning the marrow had put out two arms which 

had grown up and over the hedge and got a firm hold of both the pea sticks. 

I then put two stakes, one firmly fixed, the other loosely standing, again on 

the north-west side of the hedge but some way from the pea sticks. A few 

hours later two more arms appeared over the hedge and one gripped the 
firm stake tightly; the other apparently tested the loose stake and finding 
it shaky and unsafe passed it by and got hold of the hedge near it. We then 
planted a strong pea stick a few inches from the extreme end of the 15ft. 
stem, and, of course, on the opposite side of the hedge. The marrow, obviously 
pleased, raised its head at almost a right angle to its body and to-day, Wednes- 
day, has thrown itself in the teeth of a violent west gale, halfway across the 
hedge and is making a bee-line for the pea stick. If this is not intelligence, what 
is it? Perhaps some of your readers will watch their marrow plants before 

the growing season is over and report anything of interest.—ELtinor C. L. 

CLOSE. 

A SUBURBAN DRAGON-FLY. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The present summer seems to have been especially prolific in dragon- 
flies, and several 
species have, as 

at usual, found their 

way into town. 

Among these are 

the little blue 

Agrion, known as 

the ‘‘ Devil’s darn- 

ing-needle,” and 
the flat, brown, 
stoutly built 

“Horse - stinger,” 

scientifically called 

Libellula. But the 

“ Horse-stinger’’ is 


pre-eminently — the 





species shown in 
“THE HORSE-STINGER.” the illustration 
(Aischna grandis), 
of which — species 
three — individuals 
found their way 
into a garden at 
Harrow early in 
August. One of 
these is here repre- 
sented, and is a 
yellowish brown or 
russet insect 
measuring about 





gins. across the 
THE STRUCTURE OF ITS WINGS. wmes fom tip 
to tip. In front 
are the two prominent compound eyes, very brilliant and = conspicu- 
ous, set with many hexagonal facets. Besides these organs there 
are three simple eyes placed above, so that, within a certain range, 
the creature must have keen vision. Though not the most handsome 
of dragon-flies, Aéschna grandis is harmoniously tinted and striped with yellow 
markings, and the eyes have a bluish sheen. As A<schna comes along, hawking 
in the air for insects, the stroke of its wings can be heard a dozen yards away. 
It loves to sun itself on some old wall, and hence is rather easily captured. 
The two leaf-like appendages at the tip of the body, which are responsible 
for the terrible tales of its mischief, serve, in the male, as claspers for use 
in the nuptial flight. By means of these he leads his mate away captive. 
In the female, as represented in the illustration, the appendage assists in 
holding to the leaf in a pond or stream when she is about to deposit her eggs 
by means of the ovipositor. This ovipositor, concealed under the ninth 
segment of the body, is a small curved crimson object, and is the only possible 
excuse for the silly stories about ‘“‘ Horse-stingers.”’ In reality, the dragon- 
fly is far less harm- 
ful than the house- 
fly—even if it be 
harmful in any way 
whatever.—J. P. 


A WALTZING 
MOUSE. 
To THE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—I send a 
photograph of a 
Japanese waltzing 
mouse. It was 
very tame and ran 
all over its owner, 
and would sit 
HOW A MOUSE DANCES. quite still upon 
his hand for some 
time. Inthe photograph the mouse is waltzing. It was taken in 1—5o0oth 
of a second, and he was turning so quickly that the eye could not follow 
the turns, and he just looked like a round, white, moving disc. It was only 
when I developed the photograph I could see how he turned so quickly. 
He kept the two right feet on the inside of his turn and used them asa 
pivot, the two other legs flying round on the outside of the turn. I could 
not even make out his tail as he turned, which proves once again how 
much more sensitive the camera lens is than the human eye.—Eva 
WHITE WEST. 
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HEREDITY AND HORSEMANSHIP. 
(To tHe Eprtor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose two photographs that I think might perhaps interest some of 


your readers. The Household Cavalry officer on the grey horse is the father 








AND FATHER. 


of the boy on the brown horse, and the similarity in their style of riding is 
very marked. It is, indeed, a case of “like father like son.’’—M. Srtron- 


IXarr (Captain). 


SELF-HEAL ON A LAWN. 
(To tHe Epiror or ‘‘ Country LiFe.” 
Sir,—I venture to ask your advice for a means of clearing a lawn of self-heal, 
The lawn is old turf and the weed is prostrate and close in growth with stems 
like fine wire running through the grass.—E. E. Rosson. 

[Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris) is very difficult to eradicate. Lawn sand 
is of little or no use in this case, the weed must be boldly cut out. A dressing 
of basic slag or bone-meal at the rate of 40zs. to the square yard applied now 
and again in February will encourage the growth of the finer grasses to take 
the place of this troublesome weed.—Eb. 


BIRD AND BABY. 
(To THE Epiror oF ** CountrY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am enclosing a rather unique photograph of my little girl Pamela 
and a gannet we found on the rocks at Peveril Point. Bird and baby, as you 
will see, became very good friends, and the gannet sat for his portrait quite 
tranquilly.—G. R. H. 





WHAT IS HE TALKING ABOUT? 
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THE CROP OF ALMONDS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—I think “J. C.” is mistaken ; there was a very plentiful crop of almonds 
only some five or six years ago. I ate a number of them then and found them 
quite good, but the shells of those I had were harder than foreign-grown ones. 
My theory with regard to the production of almonds in this country is that 
when the trees bloom in warm weather, as they did this year, the bees help 
to fertilise the flowers; otherwise they remain infertile. Could not this be 
done artificially? If so, it would add to our food production and our 
luxuries, for foreigners use the unripe nuts in a variety of ways. So much do 
they esteem then that I have often seen the nuts, unripe shells and all, for 
sale in our fruiterers’ shops at 1s. per pound !—O. R. S. 


“PLEASE I WANT MY BREAKFAST.” 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph may interest your readers: The 
farmer tells me that when hungry the dog will run round for an hour with 





BOWL IN MOUTH, HE ASKS FOR HIS BREAKFAST. 


his bowl in his mouth until supplies arrive, when he puts it down to receive 
them.—E. A. RAWLENCE. 


DESTROYING WASPS’ NESTS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—An even simpler way than that you mention is, after dissolving the 
cyanide, to soak a rag in the liquid and to place it in the entrance hole, 
closing it up if possible. Then the wasps, as they arrive and try to get in, 
simply die off ; those inside never appear. It is most deadly and less trouble 
than standing dropping the liquid in the hole ; but the rag must be carefully 
burned when it has done its work, it is dangerous to leave it.—G. H. 


THE CARE OF COUNTRY CHILDREN. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,— Your correspondent “I. C.,”’ who is ‘‘ wishful that village schools would 
collect objects of interest for sending to towns,” will be glad to learn that 
a society already exists one of the chief objects of which is to carry out 
this very purpose. ‘‘ The Schools Mutual Aid Society’ links up town and 
country schools in pairs for the exchange of objects of local interest. The 
country school sends flowers, leaves, nuts, shells, and other nature specimens, 
and the town school returns picture postcards, magazines, drawings, etc. 
The children send letters with the parcels, and the intercourse thus 
becomes a real and 
living one. Over 380 
schools are now in 
correspondence, and 
the honorary secre- 
taries constantly 
receive from the 
teachers testimony 
to the widened 
outlook and know- 
ledge thus gained 
on both sides. Nine 
city and county 
councils (including the 
L.C.C.) allow ros. a 
year per school for 
postage expenses ; 
many schools pay 
their own expenses. 
The organising work 
of the society is 
shared by the Hon. 
M. Cordelia Leigh 
(Stoneleigh Abbey, 
Kenilworth) and 
myself, and the ex- 
penses of those 
schools unable to pay 
postage and the small 
secretarial expenses 
are met by subscrip- 


tions. If “I. C.” WAR CANOE RACE—THE START. 
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would care to hear more particulars of the society, I shall be pleased to 
supply them.—Ocravia L. Coss, Hon. Treasurer and Secretary. 


A SPANIEL HUNTS A SNAKE. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I enclose two photographs of my spaniel with a grass snake. The dog 
followed the snake by scent round the garden with every sign of intense 





“LETTING ‘I DARE NOT’— 





—WAIT UPON ‘I WOULD.” 


excitement, and when I ultimately hooked the reptile out into the open he 
kept rushing up to it, barking, ana literally foamed at the mouth, but each 
time he came within reach he started back, and I could not induce him to 
touch the snake at all, his terror becoming ludicrous when threatened with it. 
Another spaniel, however, watched the whole thing with intense boredom 
and would take no part in it. In one of the photographs it will be seen 
that I have caught 
the dog in the act of 
checking after rush- 
ing up to seize the 
snake.—P. A. M. 


BEFORE THE 
WAR. 

{To THE EpiTor.] 
S1r,—Perhaps this 
pre-war photograph 
of the start of the 
War Canoe Race at 
Raramata Regatta 
will be of interest to 
your readers in these 
days when regattas— 
and, in fact, every 
other kind of féte, 
unless they have the 
increase of the funds 
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as their justification— 
seem so out of date. 
The crews in the 
photograph are 
Peachland (inside), 
Raramata (centre), 
and Kilowna (out- 
side). Peachland 
won.—H. O. O. 
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